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CAMP-NOTES. 
WESTERN MARRIAGES. 


‘ As to merriage,’ said Beasley, tearing the lead off 
a fresh plug with his teeth—‘as to merriage, I’ve 
practised it as largely as most men that don’t keep 
a bank account, an’ I tell you it ain’t no ’count in 
our way of life. Yer see, there’s mostly two sorts 
of weemen—firstwise, them as has certificates gained 
by extr’ornary an’ etarnal cleverness at college ; 
an’ that’s the sort of woman as worries a man’s life 
out. Secondwise, them as has no certificates, 
neither diplomas, not because they think ’em gas- 
bags, but because they ha’n’t even that small wit 
needed to earn ’em; that’s the sort as worries a 
man’s soul out. There air another specess, ay, by 
thunder! nigh another sex, the sex of which our 
mothers were ; but I’ve on’y met with one speci- 
woman of that sort.’ 

‘But surely,’ I said, ‘among the families of the 
squatters there must be good hearty girls who’d 
make a fellow happy on his own clearing ?” 

That’s so,’ said Frazer—‘ that’s so! But Jem’s 
right for all that. If young men went westwards 
for their wives, they’d find such as they could live 
with, an’ be happy ; but they go East or to eastering 
folk; they fall wild of a seminary diploma an’ a 
high-bosimmed gown; they merry the gal, an’ 
after a while make tracks to do the whole thing 
over agin. Guess there’s no country in the world 
where bigamy is so frequent as in the westering 
states, an’ I’ll swear it’s not from any nat’ral im- 
morality on the part o’ the young men. Yer see, the 
great pint is this: men air so independent in the 
West. Mark here! Whena young fellow’s merried 
in Europe or in the eastering states, he merrys for 
good an’ all: things must go mighty bad with him 
before he will slope off from his home an’ business, 
though his wife should be a right-down plague-bug. 
But it’s not so with us. A young man thinks no 
more of clearing out an’ seeking fortune a thousand 
miles away, than he do of jumping a ditch. What 
I say is—you can’t lay down salted an’ smoke- 
dried rules for the social politics of the great West. 


Space, an’ health, an’ human natur’s dead agin the 
principle.’ 

‘I have always had some such theory myself,’ I 
said, 

‘As to bigamy, in course I have no vote for that, 
nor has any other man ; but as we don’t defend it, 
an’ as Jem himself don’t defend it, let’s hear some 
of his exper’ences ; for Jem’s gizzard melts like 
butter in a praira-fire when he’s hitched a belt of 
dust round his waist, an’ he sees a sheep-faced gal.’ 

€ Wal, boys, I’ll tell yer my first ventur’ in mer- 
riage: an almighty tall ventur’ that were. "Twas 
in St Louis. Her father, my ventur’s father, kept a 
dry-goods store in that city, where he kept himself 
balanced all day betwixt a cocktail an’ a fraudulent 
bankruptcy. The daughter was tall an’ fattish, 
with the most delicatest expression ever you see ; 
her dress come up tight under her ears, an’ she’d 
a screamed out painful if her own mother had sot 
eyes on her feet. When I was interjuiced, she says 
to me: “ Air you indeed a pioneer ?” 

“ My father were a pioneer, miss,” said I. 

“ An’ air you indeed his son, the son of a pioneer 
which have carried our starry flag into the wilder- 
ness, an’—an’ fixed it up there?” 

“ Guess I am, miss,” I says: “ father thinks so, an 
mother don’t say contrair.” 

‘She throwed her eyes to heving, as if to fix up a 
new constellation, an’ kind o’ raptured. I didn’t 
make no remark, because I thought she belonged 
to some “private connection,” an’ were holding 
prayer. So she brings her eyes down agin, an’ 
says she: “ Oh!” 

“ Yes,” I observes, “ that’s all so!” 

‘I kind o’ sot to her after that, for I thought she 
were the gollfiredest fool in the neighbourhood, or 
else I were. I’m bent now to think it were rayther 
the latter way about, for she pioneered me into 
church, an’ her father pioneered five hundred 
dollars out of my belt. About a week after mer- 
riage, we went down to a neat little farm as my 
father had given me to set up in. So says she 
when she sees the loghouse : “ Air this the pioneer's 
hut ?” 

“No,” I said; “this is a kind o’ farmhouse, 
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where I hope we’ll live many a year together with 
our sons an’ daughters.” An’ so I did hope— 
strapeddle me if I didn’t. 

“Oh, don’t talk so wicked,’ says she, blushin’ 
like a startled cochineal. 

‘When she got inside, an’ see there was but two 
rooms, an’ no door betwixt ’em, an’ a man about 
the clearing, she scrimmied out like a trapped 
rabbit: “Oh! Inever! I never can—do—do—you 
must make a door instant, suddin. Curtain? O 
dear! Ono! Do pioneers allus live so?” 

“ Guess they do, all as I’ve known,” said I, kind 
o gruffly ; for my dear old mother had lived all 
her life in just such a shanty, an’ my sisters had 
grown up so, an’ been lotted off with five thou- 
sand do apiece to just like homes, an’ I 
didn’t take to such faldoodle. ‘Don’t you think, 
my gal,” I says to her, “as your husband ’ll call 
on you to do what’s wrong. As my mother lived 
you can live, an’ I hope you may prove as modest 
an’ as great-hearted as she was.” 

‘ Naow, it’s no use being mad, mister! I’ve the 
Hay of a lamb, but my way I kind o’ must have 
in the house. We’ve on’y been merried a week, 
but I ain’t happy now, an’ I can’t ever be with 
a man as don’t consider the delicatedness of my 
feelins.” An’ then she began to cry. 

‘I think now that maybe I was hard on her, 
brought up as she had been ; but the real fact is, 
it were a durnation bit of folly from end to end. 
What business, as Frazer says, has a Westering man 
with a Yankee wife? It’s the general contrairiness 
of natur’, I suppose. The Yankee-bred gal falls 
sick for the squatter’s broad shoulders an’ big 
limbs, an’ the squatter falls wild of the trimness 
an’ little delicacies of the al. Then they merry ; 
an’ arter a while miss finds her husband’s shoulders 
too broad an’ too big for her minikin little arms, 
an’ the squatter perceives there is not room enough 
in her mind for him to turn about in; an’ so, 
some fine day, he takes his rifle an’ two or three 
dollars maybe, an’ moves out. 

That was the end of my first ventur’. The gal 
began to cry, sitting on the door-jamb. Now, I 
hate, an’ most of us hate, a woman’s crying. I’ve 
heerd some folk say they cannot resist tears, an’ I 
daresay that’s true enough, if they ’re reasonable, 
an’ the woman knows what she wants; but as a 
tule, one don’t like them who can’t keep the plugs 
in, Kind o’ just, too, it is! A gal who cries 
when she’s not hurt, ain’t likely to make prize 
“sass,” an’ a gall who don’t cry til/ she’s hurt, don’t 
usually care to cry then. However, I didn’t want 
to quarrel with my wife inside a week of merriage 
—specially a first ventur’—so I fixed up some 

lanks for a door. But I knowed I’d done wrong, 
or the old man he said to me when I told him I 
was in a string: “Jem, my son, don’t yer do it! 
But if yer must!” says he tremenjously, “pull down 
her back-hair at the altar, an’ curse free; hit her 
father in the eye, an’ stamp on her grandmother's 
corns. With a Yankee the great thing is to 
start fair.” I hadn't done it, for I hadn’t spunk, 
an’ she did look so etarnal mild an’ melting, like 
all natur’ in athaw. But I knew I wasn’t starting 
fair with that gal. 

‘We lived together on the farm for nigh two 
years, an’ I lost forty-four pound-weight during 
that time. She was right down good about the 
house, I say that ; neat as an’ egg, an’ allurs did the 
washing comfortable ; but I felt cramped an’ stifled 


sm her: she were no companion for a Westering 


man. I tried everything I could think of, from a 
course of Scriptur’ to a hickory switch, but she 
couldn’t be welded to our notions. She was small, 
that’s the fact; so at last I took out a hundred 
dollars, an’ I said to her: “I’m going off, an’ it’s 
likely we shall meet no more! I give yer this old 
farm, which my brothers an’ I cleared—a good 
farm it is, an’ I’m loath to leave it; I give yer 
eight hundred dollars in money, an’ every fixing 
about the place. I b’lieve you’ve done your best 
to be a good wife; but I don’t think, when you 
come to age, as you’ll lay much blame on me for 
my shortcomings ; I’ve done my best too. But 
we don’t weld together, an’ we never shall: it’s 
best to part, an’ part friendly.” 

‘She didn’t believe me, but larfed provoking— 
her little, craking, Yankee larf—an’ said: “You 
won't go till you’ve fixed me up that new chicken- 

n. 

“*Twere done this morning,” I said; “an’ the 
fences are all in order, an’ the timber drawn from 
the new clearing.” 

‘So I took my rifle an’ bowie, an’ started for 
the Prieto.’ 

‘And you’ve never seen your wife since?’ I 
asked. 

‘Nary once. I had a letter some time after, 
which were a moral piece of writing. She wanted 
me to come back,.“ because the neighbours looked 
on her so. It was etarnal lonely of an evening, 
the help didn’t do his work, an’ ’twould all be so 
much nicer if I’d come home.” I wrote to her: 
“Tt ’twan’t worth while to vacate my ‘ prospect’ to 
cowhide her help.”’ 

‘That’s the story of many a Westering man, said 
Frazer, kicking up the fire ; ‘ but taking the lum 
of them, I expect they’re the finest creturs on this 
side etarnity. You’ve been an’ lived among ’em, 
sir, an’ you know. Where can such men be found— 
such big chests, such wild-cat spunk, an’ such good 
hearts? I take it, they’ve the noblest mission of 
humanity to fulfil—the mission of progress and 
of freedom! True liberty is better understood an’ 
more heartfelt by those shaggy, rough-grained 
woodsmen, than by yer shirt-bosomed store-keepers 
an’ yer ranty legislatures. Thank God for Wester- 
ing men, for what would America an’ the future be 
without ’em? Honesty still lives in the praira, an’ 
virtue, an’ honour, an’contentment. Rough-grained 
we are; a swearing, drinking, loud-voiced lot of 
rowdies we are ed; but to us has been given 
the revelation of liberty. For though all else 
perish, though our progress slacken into death, an’ 
our civilisation fall away, yet, if freedom be retained, 
we have lost nothing. The freedom of the West, 
the liberty of body an’ of mind, would recreate the 
universe by force of manhood, an’ make a noble 
empire out of chaos! They don’t understand us, 
sir, down East ; an’ thunder! that’s no hardship. 
The polished citizen of New York, seeing a bowie 
in every old wife’s carving-knife, goes about 
among us with his greasy hands outspread, an’ his 
lying mouth agape, frightened to larf, fearful to 
drink, an’ downright death-smitten if asked to 
take a hand at euchre. I wonder he don’t have 

rayers put up in the meetin’-house, an’ burn a 
Piue-light on bis doorway, when he gets back safe 
from among those “arful savages.”’ 

‘Tl tell er another advantage they enjoy out 
West, said Vansten : ‘ they’ve high-prime gas laid 
on to every house, an’ portable burners for travel- 
ling. If it’s all as yer say, how comes it the best 
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part of yer have two or three wives belongin’ to 
yer, not to mention Indian squaws an’ cotton mer- 


*Wal, I admit it’s bad, but not so bad as may 
seem at first sight. I guess it’s very rare for any 
Westering man, except a right-down bad egg, suc 
as are among all peoples, to merry a gal without 
letting her know as he’s gone through a ceremony 
curiously sim’lar several times before. It’s a bad 
business at the best, I s’pose ; but, to my mind, it 
makes a durned sight o’ difference whether a man 
deceives the gal b 
her straight out that he’s a married man already, 
but don’t downright object to going through the 
operation agin. She may take it or leave it, I 

ss! 

‘TI should like to hear more of your experiences, 
Beasley,’ I said. 

‘You ’re welcome to all my pile betwixt this an’ 
bedtime. As to Frazer’s gas, it’s etarnal Berd 
hearing, an’ reminds me muchly of “ Whisky 
Fence” talk at Christmas-time ; but it aren’t in 
my way to say whether it’s all true or not. 

‘Wal, boys, I picked up a genteel plunder on 
the Prieto ; an’ after six months, I come down the 
mountains to look round an’ spend it. *Most the 
foremost female gender I see in San Francisco was 
a little milliner fa aw’ her first glance rolled me 
over like a buffalo-calf, so go pretty she 
were! I made up to her right away ; an’ arter a 
week or two, shewed my dust, an’ asked her to 
have me. 

“ Air you merried ?” asks she. 

“ Not much,” I says. 

‘So she larfs. “ ew much ?” 

“ On’y once.” 

“Once is about enough for a’body, I guess,” she 
says larfing. 

“She were only a woman, quite in the ord’nary 
walk of natur’,” I said ; “but I’ve great hopes in 
housekeeping from a full-grown angel.” 

‘She wouldn’t hear of it nohow ; but she let me 
take care of her when she walked out, an’ all that, 
for I tell you no feminine gender, short of a howl- 
ing monkey or a bishop’s lady, were safe in San 
Francisco at that time. She was Mossoora born, 
too, an’ I’d heerd of her people; but they moved 
eastwards when the old man died, an’ her mother 
was biding in New York. But I didn’t seem to 
make much way for more’n two months. I was 
so desperate taken, that if any man had comered 
her or talked low to her in my seeing, I’d have 
put lightning through him, though he’d been my 
own mate. But one day, when we was sitting by 
the window in her own little room, she said to me: 
“Jem! what would you think of me if I merried 
you?” Her innocent eyes were fixed upon my 
face, an’ for a minute ? felt choked like. “My 
darling !” I said, “ nothing that you or I could do 
would make my love greater ; but I’d like to have 
the right for to pertect you. Settle it, dear, in 
your own heart where there’s feelings I can’t jine 
in. You should be my wife as truly an’ as faith- 
fully as if there was no other woman in the world ; 
but God forbid I should make you wretched or 
lead you agin your conscience! Darling,” I said, 
“no man as loves a gal, an’ has true grit, could 
give advice to her in such a cause. Fix it how you 
may, I shall never think of you but as the gal 
I would have loved best for my wife out of the 
whole world.” An’ I left her to herself. 

‘Wal, we was merried; an’ the year I passed 


ying oaths, or whether he tells 


with her was the happiest time I ever had. No 
ene knew my first wife was living, an’ Lucy was 
as cheery as if she had forgotten all about it. 
Luck went with me in every “prospect” I made, 
an’ I’d collected a big plunder, intending to buy a 
farm up Nevada-way, when, one night, just twelve 
months after we was merried, the banker vamosed 
with my dust. Then I fell ill with the calentura, 
an’ Lucy spent all her savings on me. When I 
picked up so far as to get out agin, my luck was 
gone. I fell back an’ back with fever, my “ pros- 

cts” was all blank, an’ I felt half-minded to 

ire myself out as help, to keep Lucy an’ our child. 
At last, when every cent was gone, an’ all thi 
desperate with us, she received a letter from her 
friends offering her the chance of living with them 
in New York. 

‘I made her go! I saw her aboard the steamer, 
an’ there we parted for ever. She died within six 
months, an’ the child also. I s’pose I was raving 
mad for some weeks after she left me. Ye see, sir, 
folks shew grief differently. Maybe it wouldn’t 
occur to you to get drunk, if yer heart felt empty, 
nor to go picking quarrels an’ rowdying, because 
you were full of grief an’ love ; but that’s what I 
did, an’ *twere wise for me too. The end of it 
came pretty soon, of course. I fell among the 
Samaritans one night, an’ they split my head with 
a bowie, an’ put a bullet through my shoulder. 
After that, I got better, an’ could attend to busi- 
ness within a month. 

‘ And what did you en in?’ I asked. 

He laughed hoarsely. ‘I followed the banking 
business for some time. I followed it to Panama, 
an’ then to Lima, an’ then back to Chagres, where 
I caught it up’ 

‘I mind hearing of that, said Frazer, spitting 
out his ‘plug.’ ‘The Chagres fever had me at 
the time ; but I was within fifty yards of you 
_ Jem, though we didn’t meet for ten years 

ter. 

‘What did he do?’ I asked Frazer, in a low tone, 
for Beasley was staring hard into the fire. 

*Met young Collins in a bar-room at Chagres, 
an’ shot him down.—Now, then, Vansten, you ’re 
first out ; an’ mind yer, if yer see a tiger, don’t 
scare him, because I’ve promised a skin to little 
Dolores.’ 


A FORTUNE IN A NAME 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS—CHAP, IIL. 


Ir was my wife, not I, who invented the new, 
improved syphon-pipe! But I will explain how it 
happened. e individuals who had so strangely 
selected me out of the millions of the population of 
London as their prospective partner, followed up 
the matter most Spainedy. It was impossible 
for me to escape becoming a manufacturer of drain- 
pipes. As for understanding the affair, that was 
out of the question ; but it was evident it was no 
hoax—at anyrate, I could not be the person hoaxed. 
Messrs Hill and Black, in subsequent interviews, 
repeated that I was not to put any money into the 
venture ; and, to remove my lingering hesitancy, 
they even suggested that what property I already 
possessed might be settled upon my wife, to pre- 
vent its being made liable by the partnership. It 
would have been an absolute flying in the face of 
Providence to have resisted the matter beyond a 
certain ‘limit; but I and Letitia exercised every 
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possible prudence. The agreement of partnership 
proposed was sent down in draft to a relative of 
my wife’s, who was an attorney, and he pronounced 
it to be entirely safe and satisfactory, although, 
according to it, I was not only to be a partner in 
the concern, without its costing me a penny, but I 
was to be the head of the firm! I at last mustered 
courage, executed the agreement, and boldly em- 
barked in the pipe-manufacturing business. 

The early proceedings of my partners were on a 
nga with this eccentric beginning : it would not 

wise commencing on any large scale, they said, 
until I had hit on some improvement in the con- 
struction of those pipes! In the first instance, 
small premises were taken by them in the Kentish 
Town district, and there I was practically initiated 
into my new business. A variety of the grotesquely 
shapen pottery, in its completed condition, was 
Spanaeel the my inspection ; also, all forms and 
sizes of moulds, together with a quantity of dirty 
clay, for the purpose of my prosecuting my experi- 
ments. I will not detail my labours under the 
superintendence of Mr Black, and the additional 
oversight of Mr Hill ; what is more to the purpose 
is, that Letitia every morning duly accompanied 
me to this queer laboratory. Whether she was 
afraid it might turn out to be a deeply-laid plot for 
kidnapping me, and so depriving her of her natural 
protector, | cannot say ; but every day she insisted 
upon visiting Kentish Town along with me, and 
there she remained for just as many hours as I 
had the patience to be Black’s pupil, alternately 
sitting and standing, with her hands in her muff, 
and an expression of wonder on her face, amidst 
the heaps of wet clay and piles of dusty moulds, 
After this had gone on for four or five days, and as 
Mr Black was once more repeating his not very 
lucid explanations of the theory of the joints of 
drain-pipes, Letitia (who was always very quick in 
seizing anything) made a suggestion in the way 
of a trivial alteration, which my partners instantly 
snatched at, ungallantly giving me the credit of it. 
I know now that the modification was in reality no 
improvement at all, indeed, it rather tended the 
other way, as making fractures more likely. But 
Mr Hill and Mr Black were fully satisfied with it ; 
they at once took the formal steps for registering 
the design, and announced that we were now in a 
position to begin business in earnest. 

Nor was this simply talk. We shifted our quar- 
ters ; quite an extensive place by the side of the 
river, some distance below London Bridge, being 
taken ; workmen were employed ; materials of all 
kinds came pouring in ; and it seemed to me that 
we instantly, so to speak, launched into a brisk 
trade. My part in it was of the very smallest, so 
far as any practical service went ; 1 was, as Mr 
Black at the outset promised me, the gentleman of 
the concern. All that fell to me was to sign letters 
and saunter about the place, occasionally answer- 
ing to my name in case of persons calling upon 
business. This, however, appeared to be quite 
sufficient duty to satisfy my easy partners, both of 
whom, the one in the commercial department, and 
the other in the practical management of the works, 
laboured harder than the common workmen. Still 
they were modestly content to remain as the ‘Co, 


while, on the other hand, as much as possible | 


seemed to be made of me, my name flaming upon 
invoice-headings and trade-circulars, being, in 
fact, put forward on every occasion. It was clear, 
too, by the simplest calculations, that we were 


makin e profits ; gold was in the perspective 
as — onour in the present. I and Letitia 
felt as if an El Dorado had suddenly discovered 
itself at our feet. Now and then, curious flashes of 
suggestion came across me ; some of the letters we 
received appeared to intimate that we had been in 
business much longer than I knew we had ; and a 
few other things set me puzzling not unfrequently. 
I had had enough, however, of that kind of dissatis- 
faction, and I checked it as much as possible ; but 
suddenly the explanation came! Matters had gone 
on in this inconceivably prosperous fashion for some 
six weeks, when one afternoon an elderly gentle- 
man, his face crimson, eyes flashing with fury, gray 
moustache bristling in every hair, came stumbling 
into the small counting-house where I was. Thrust- 
ing aside the workman who had E vy him 
thither, he pressed forward to the desk; there he 
steadied himself, placed his eye-glasses on his nose, 
and visibly turned of a wrathful pallor, in lieu of 
the angry crimson, as he surveyed me. 

‘Oh, you are he!’ was his first exclamation, 
accompanied rather than followed by a sneering 
laugh. ‘Who are you—what do you say your 


name is ?’ he boldly demanded. 
‘ Satterthwaite,’ 1 answered, in wondering appre- 
hension. 


‘It is a falsehood, sir, and you know that it is!’ 
thundered this choleric gentleman. ‘There is but 
one family of us, and every one of them can be 
traced. It is a villainous conspiracy, but it shall 
not succeed. Ill track you, sir; the mask shall 
be torn from you. I’ll find out who you really 
are !’ 

‘I am Ralph Satterthwaite,’ I repeated. 
inquiry is needed ; that is who I am’ 

‘Ralph! O yes, sir, we understand it!’ and 
he seemed nearly choking with his passion. ‘It is 
like your spoiling the syphon-pipe by an alteration, 
and then registering it as an improvement—* Sat- 
terthwaite’s Improved Pipes!” Not content with 
Satterthwaite’s, but Satterthwaite’s improved! 
Ha, ha!’ he added in a horrible laugh. 

‘Ido not understand this at all, I was begin- 
ning, but I could get no further. 

‘You very soon shall understand it!’ he roared, 
shaking his eye-glasses at me. ‘I wished just to see 
you before commencing proceedings, and though I 
knew you were an impostor, I did not expect to 
find you so impudent. You are worse than that 
rascal Black, and I only wish I could hang him: 
hanging is too good, sir, for you !’ 

‘Whether or not Mr Black is a rascal, sir, J am 
not; and I will not be abused in this way,’ I 
shouted above his voice. ‘Do you mean to say I 
have not a right to my own name ?’ 

‘Oh, I shall explode !’ he said, now shaking both 
fists, his countenance nearly black with rage. 

‘My name is Satterthwaite, and I come from 
—— ;’ mentioning my native place. 

‘You persist in it to my face!’ he gasped, with 
an air of genuine astonishment. ‘I thought 
of a mere injunction from Chancery, in the first 
instance ; but now, sir, it shall be an indictment 
against you all for conspiracy! The most severe 
punishment the law can give, that you shall have! 
—Ah, you thieves, I only wish I could include you,’ 
he shrieked in a fresh access of fury, as, in turning 
about, he caught sight of the staring workmen, who 
had been attracted by the noise, and were assem- 
bling in the yard outside the office, commanding 
a view of us through the glass-door. ‘You knew 
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it was robbery, and every one of you ought to 
be transported—I know you—I know you!’ he 
repeated, nodding as he spoke to some among 
them ; and I observed that most of the men seemed 
to recognise the speaker, two or three of them 
giggling as they slunk away. 

‘I, in turn, wish to know who you are, sir?’ 
I asked, following him towards the door. 

‘Who I am?’ he echoed, ee confronting me. 
‘Do you not know me? am Ralph Satter- 
thwaite !’ he thundered. 

‘And do you make drain-pipes ?’ I next inquired 
—for a clear light suddenly aoe to break in upon 
me. 

‘What do you mean? Are you going to pretend 
to be mad ?’ and he glared at me. 

‘Stay, while I fetch my partners, I said. As 
chance would have it, bo lack and Hill were 
out of the way. 

‘Your partners!’ he sneered. ‘I shall do nothing 
of the kind, he went on, striding away. ‘This 
hole of a place shall very soon be tumbled about 
your ears, and all of you in jail, please God! At 
anyrate, you! Satterthwaite, eh? you’ll have to 
prove that in court, my fine fellow. Ha, ha!’ He 
pretended to laugh, disappearing through the front- 
shop. 

| few questions put to the workmen (who, in 
answering, laughed sarcastically, as if they under- 
stood my ignorance to be pretended) fully satisfied 
me how matters stood, even before going in search 
of Messrs Hill and Black. No doubt, the reader 
also now understands it clearly enough. For a 
generation past, there had been a firm of drain-pipe 
manufacturers in London of the name of ‘R. Sat- 
terthwaite & Co.” known all over the country ; and 
the general public had doubtless been led to con- 
sider our works a new establishment of the old 
house ; the announcement that Satterthwaite’s ‘ im- 
proved’ pipes were there manufactured, possibly 
giving them the further impression that it was the 
new head-quarters of the firm! Messrs Hill and 
Black appeared to have been expecting this ex- 
plosion, for the former only smiled, and the latter 
grinned, when I communicated it to them. 

‘Neither Chancery nor any other court can say 

ou are not at liberty to trade in your own name, 
ean it happens to be that of another person as 
well: we had a legal opinion upon that point before 
we began, mildly said Mr Hill. 

‘Of course not. Either that, or he must buy us 
out, chucklingly added Mr Black ; ‘and as far as 
I go, he’ll have to pay stiffly for it.’ 

I and my ‘partners’ had a quarrel. I need not 
go into the particulars of it. There was not much 
credit due to me for resenting my entanglement in 
what was only one remove from a fraud. Any 
praise I was entitled to, I did not get from them ; 
they said I must have known they did not force a 
gratuitous partnership on me for nothing. I soon 
saw that I was in a fix. The legal deed of agree- 
ment between us existed in spite of me; and 


Messrs Hill and Black had taken good care to have 
it drawn in a way which made my withdrawal 
entail a pecuniary penalty which was altogether 
out of my means. ' 

Letitia, when I took home the news, in the first | 
instance informed me that she had foreseen some- 
thing of the sort from the very commencement ; 
but, in the second place, the good creature set 
about helping me to devise how best to deal with 
the case. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘If this be true,’ said my amazed prototype, lean- 
ing on the desk in his grand office, filliping with 
his fingers at the copies of registers of births and 
deaths and other documents relating to my family 
lying before him ; ‘if he is a Satterthwaite, what is 
to be done ?—How many more of you are there, 
sir?’ he demanded, turning from his lawyer to 
me. 

I informed him that I was the only male surviv- 
ing in our branch of the family. 

‘But there might have been a dozen of them!’ 

uerulously said the other and greater bearer of 
the Satterthwaite designation, his glance going 
back to the attorney. 

‘It is very lucky there is but one, answered that 

mtleman. ‘If, as you say, there had been a 

ozen, there is but one perfectly safe way of dealing 

‘Why’—and the speaker gave himself an an 
shake—‘ we shall hae to take you into the an, 
sir! You will have to become a partner in our 
business !” 

Once more, I was being forcibly laid hold of as a 
partner, and again being thrust, willy-nilly, into 
the profitable drain-pipe manufacture! But I had 
not reached this satisfactory stage without some 
trouble. After the explosion of the mystery, as 
related in the last chapter, it was easy enough to 
learn full particulars about my high and mighty 
namesake, so newly and strangely discovered. I 
was told that he was reputed whe nearly a million- 
aire, and his name was beginning to be whispered 
in connection with high civic dignities ; but, un- 
fortunately, I found that he was as obstinate as he 
was wealthy and reputable. I presented myself 
at his extensive works in —— Street, Borough, 
and was shewn to the door before I had uttered six 
words. It was in vain that I sent him through the 
post a detailed account of my part in the transac- 
tion. Possibly, he did not read it; at anyrate, I 
received no answer, but instead, I was duly served 
with a citation to appear before the judges of‘Her 
Majesty’s Court of Chancery to shew cause why I 
should not be restrained from using the style and 
title of ‘R. Satterthwaite & Co.’—that is to say, 
I was to be put on my trial for calling myself by 
my own name! Messrs Black and Hill, mean- 
while, carried on the business as before, and seemed 
to lose very little of their equanimity. I could not 
keep away from the place, which exercised a kind 
of fascination over me, and in my angry conversa- 
tions with them, I learned that, before definitely 
proposing their terms to me, they had obtained 
vouchers of my baptism, &c. formally proving that 
I was myself, and nobody else. Armed with this 
evidence, they allowed the proceedings of justice 
to take their course, coolly informing me that I 
should see things in the right light, they knew, in 
the end. I at length called to my aid my wife’s 
relative, who was learned in the law, and finally, 
he, I, and Letitia visited my beens ots lawyer. 
Luckily for everybody, I found him more acces- 
sible than his client. My wife’s relative had 
brought with him certificates of different registers, 
which so far satisfied his legal brother that, at 
the last moment, the Chancery proceedings were 
stayed ; and ultimately, I had the honour of an 
interview with the great man in his counting- 
house, returning his call upon me in mine! 

‘Hill and Black are, of course, thinking of oe 
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bought out, quietly remarked the lawyer, follow- 
ing up the conversation already given. 

‘Not a penny for Black!’ shouted Mr Satter- 
thwaite, undergoing another explosion of rage. 
His passion seemed much more bitter inst 
Black than against Hill, the reason of which I sub- 
sequently learned to be, that the former had been 
his foreman, having only left the works, in conse- 
quence of some dispute, a fortnight or so prior to 
his presenting himself at my house. Mr Hill, it 
turned out, was a mere money-lender, with whom 
Black had formed an acquaintance. 

‘Leave both of them to me,’ soothingly said the 
lawyer. ‘It was a very clever dodge; but I will 


as they are thinking’ 

‘It isn’t a very profitable affair to me,’ muttered 
the sharer of my name, contemplating me with 
anything but a pleased expression of face.—‘I see 
now you have got the Satterthwaite nose,’ he 
added, mentioning it half indignantly, as though I 
ought not so to have presumed in the shape of that 
feature. ‘It is clear the brother of my father’s 
father always remained the wild scamp he was at 
starting. etl of going abroad, as the family 
understood, he slunk into your part of the 
country. That must be it; and I now have to 
pay for it!’ 

The documentary evidence Letitia’s relative had 
been fortunate enough to light upon made this 
pretty clear. I did really same 
as the t pipemaker. rother of his - 
Sion Ube was understood to have gone Sut of 
the country, had either not shipped himself at 
all, or else, for some suenibinal reason, he had 
returned unknown to his relatives, and settled in 
a far-off nook of the country, where he married, I 
now being the sole male representative of this 
branch of the family. 

‘Come along, sir; I must introduce you to my 
son,’ resumed the head of the Satterthwaites, trying 


do not appear to have known what you were 
doing: although it does seem incredible that you 
onal have lived anywhere in this country without 
hearing of Satterthwaite’s pipes.’ 
I, as respectfully as possible, again asseverated 
my inexplicable ignorance upon this point. 
‘Well, he continued, leading the way to his 
son’s separate office, ‘it seems you are one of us, 
and we must make you junior member of the firm. 
I made my money out of my brains; you have 
found your fortune in your name, sir, 
‘You ought to make the clever fellows who 
blish the Post-office Directory a handsome present 
or er out your name so accurately,’ whis- 
red the lawyer, poking me in the ribs good- 
umouredly, ‘Black and Hill would see it in the 
=e edition, and that suggested this ’cute trick to 
em. 
I was duly introduced to Mr Satterthwaite’s 
son, and if he received me a little coolly, there 
_ was nothing very unnatural in that; any more 

than there was in the female members of the 
family subsequently bearing themselves somewhat 
patronisingly towards my good Letitia, who had in 
the meantime recollected, though I had quite for- 
gotten it, that she always predicted matters would 
turn out satisfactorily. Messrs Black and Hill did 
not, after all, make a great profit out of their - 
nership with me. They had. reckoned upon a little 
more unscrupulousness on my part, fancying equal 


see they do not make so profitable an affair of it, 


to mollify his tones. ‘Iam not blaming you ; you | P® 


eupidity would have led me to fall in entirely with 
their views, and so had not fixed the penalty 
for my breaking up the firm high enough. The 
lawyer explained that a suit at equity would have 
fully relieved me from the partnership without 
any forfeit; but after calm reflection, Mr Satter- 
thwaite thought it was better, now matters had gone 
as they had done, not to make the affair any more 
public than could be helped. The lawyer, how- 
ever, found out that, by a strict construction of the 
wording of the deed, was entitled to a return of 
one-third of the money I had to pay down, it 
having to be shared among all the ers. He 
also took care to mulct Messrs Hill and Black 
pretty well on the remainder, by some very inge- 
niously contrived costs and expenses. 

Both I and my wife, I may add, are on a better 
footing with our great namesakes now ; for, as luck 
would have it, I one day did in reality what that 
rascal Black first shammed that I done—the 
improved Satterthwaite’s pipe now in use, I am 

roud to say, was my invention. I, however, will- 
ingly admit that I found my fortune in my name. 


THE TURF OF OLD. 


Tue first mention of racing in England occurs in 
Malmesbury, who speaks of certain Racers, or, as 
they were at first called, Running Horses, being 
sent by Stugh, founder of the royal House of 
Capet, as a present to King Athelstane, to whose 
sister he was paying court. 

Fitzstephen, secretary to Thomas-a-Becket, gives 
an account of Smithfield races in the time of Henry 
IL, in Latin, which therefore can have afforded but 
limited pleasure to the sporting characters of that 
epoch. He speaks of ‘earls, barons, and knights, 
as well as the masses of citizens’ being present, and 
taking a great interest—which was probably a 
cuniary one—in the amusements in question. 
In Richard I.’s reign, we learn from the old metri- 
cal romance of Sir Bevis of Stampton that races 
were run for what were very large prizes for those 
days— 

Who that might ryde him [the winner] shoulde 
Stave forty pounds of redy golde ; 
and in another ballad of the same date, we hear of 
a sum of money asked, by poetical licence, for a 
racer such as scarce anybody of that time could 
have paid. The rhymer is speaking of races in 
the king’s camp— 
Two steedes founde King Richard, 
That von Farell, that other Syard, 
Yn this worlde they had no pere, 
Dromedary, rabyte, ne cammele, 
Goeth none so swift without fayle, 
For a thousand pounde of golde 
He shoulde the one be solde. 


Edward I1l.—whatever sums he sold them at— 
bought his race-horses much cheaper than Richard 
—namely, at L.13, 6s. each, or about L.160 in pres- 
ent value. The practice of racing seems to have 


| gradually languished until the reign of James L, 


who gave five hundred pounds to Mr Markham for an 
Arabian, probably the first ever introduced into this 
country. It was, however, very small, not well 
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shaped, and was beaten in every race he ran. ‘In 
this reign, races were run for silver bells, at 
Croydon, Chester, and Theobalds, on Enfield 
Chase ; and the food, physic, exercise, sweats, and 
weight (which was usually ten pounds) began to 
be rigidly attended to” ‘The first races at New- 
market were held under Charles I. in 1640, about 
which time they were also held in Hyde Park. 
From the poem of Newmarket, in Durfey’s collec- 
tion, we learn that this pursuit was not a whit 
more honest than it is to-day— 


Let jades that are foundered be bought ; 
Let jockeys play crimp to make sport ; 
Another makes racing a trade, 

And dreams of his projects to come, 

And many a crimp match has made 

By bubbing [bribing] another man’s groom. 


Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, touches also 
on this matter, speaking of horse-races and wild- 
goose [steeple] chases as being ‘disports of great 
men, though many by such means do gallop them- 
selves out of their fortunes.’ Oliver Cromwell, 
some folks will be surprised to learn, kept a racing 
stud, and his Master of the Horse, Mr Place, 
imported the Arabian White Turk. 

t was in Charles II.’s time, however, that that 
famous importation of eastern blood took F gues 
which has made our racers what they are. He not 
only kept running-horses, but founded many annual 

lates. 


’ The Darley Arabian, sire of Childers, was brought 
to this country in the reign of Queen Anne ; and 
the Godolphin Arabian in 1724. This latter animal 
was first imported into France from Barbary, a 

resent (it is ~ from the Emperor of 
eee to Louis XIV.; but so little was he valued 
in Paris, that he was actually employed in draught. 
Every superior English racer partakes of his valu- 
able blood. He died at Hog-Magog, in Cambridge- 
shire, in the twenty-ninth year of his age, and is 
buried there in a covered passage leading to his 
stable, with a flat stone without any inscription, 
since epitaph he did not need. In all the prints of 
the day, he is represented with his faithful feline 
friend—the cat, that pined to death for the loss 
of him. These Arabians, however, are much less 
celebrated for what they did themselves than for 
the feats of the progeny which they begat. 

The illustrious Flying Childers (got by the 
Darley Arabian out of Betty Leeds, a mare said to 
have produced no other ae a chestnut horse, 
white on his nose, and with four white legs, was 
foaled in 1715. He was the fleetest horse that ever 
ran at Newmarket, or probably anywhere else, and 
was never beaten. 

Eclipse was also a chestnut ayn ag out 
of Spiletta), foaled during the great eclipse of 1764, 
from which he took his name. He also was never 
beaten, and has the reputation of having been second 
in speed to Flying Childers only. He was the first 
horse that ever travelled in a van, but this was as 
a stallion, and when his racing-days were over: in 
his youth, he was by no means a pam i 
His oe was so terrible that it was thought 
impossible that he could ever be brought to the 
post. On this account, he was placed under a 
rough-rider at - a poacher by profession, 
who frequently kept the horse out all night ; 
but in spite of this discipline, his jockeys never 
attempted to hold him, contenting themselves 
with sitting quiet upon the saddle. In his. first 


race—there were four-mile heats in those days— 
though the horses were all together at the three- 
mile Bost, he distanced the whole of them, though 
pulled with the whole strength his rider could 
exert; yet he had not been struck, but only 
alarmed by a flourish of the whip. 

Eclipse is generally believed to have covered 
eighty-three feet of ground in a second when at 
the top of his pace, or about twenty-five feet at a 
single stride. Flying Childers, it is said, covered 
the same ground, but performed still more wonder- 
ful feats of speed. Carrying nine stone two 
pounds, he ran over the round course at New- 
market (three miles, six furlongs, and ninety-three 
yards in length) in six minutes and forty seconds ; 
and also over the Beacon course (four miles, one 
furlong, and 138 yards) in seven minutes and a 
half. ese instances seem to be well authenti- 
cated, and though published with every detail at 
the time, do not seem to have been denied. Race- 
horses of the —_ day, however, it is certain, 
cannot accomplish such marvels, to whatever rea- 
son—such as the being run too young, whereas 
Childers and Eclipse did not appear in public until 
five years old—their inferiority may be ascribed. 
Nevertheless, if beaten by their forefathers, they 
cannot be vanquished by the offspring of any foreign 
stock. On the 4th of August (for instance) 1825, 
two second-rate English racers, Sharper and Mina, 
contended against the much-celebrated Cossack 
horses from the Don, the Black Sea, and the Ural, 
in a race of the cruel distance of forty-seven miles. 
‘At starting, Sharper and Mina ran away with 
their riders more than a mile, and up a very steep 
hill, where the latter horse broke down, and was 
consequently pulled up. Half the distance was 
run in an hourand forty minutes. In the last half, 
only one of the many Cossack horses who started 
was able to contend with Sharper, who, notwith- 
standing every foul advantage was taken, by 
changing the weight, and even dragging alang his 
opponent with a rope, won his race in gallant style, 
performing the distance in two hours and forty-eight 
minutes. At starting, the English horses carried 
three stone more weight than the Cossacks’; and 
during the last half of the race, the one Cossack 
that remained in it was ridden by a mere child.’ 

Thus much of the horses that advanced the 
British Turf of old: we will now mention a few 
particulars of the Men, for which, as for much of 
the preceding, we are indebted to Mr James Christie 
Whyte’s History of the British Turf, a very exhaus- 
tive treatise of the subject up to 1840. In spite, 
however, of our author’s invectives against ‘that 
numerous class whom, in common charity, I will 
call misled fanatics, who are always vituperating 
the national pursuit of horse-racing, it must be 
confessed that, as a rule, people who have much 
to do with the Turf are loose in their morals, and 
that the?patrons thereof are frequently not much 
better than those that make it a means of liveli- 
hood; and it is amply proved by his own shewing, 
that matters were no better of old in this respect 
than they are now. 

Tregonwell Frampton, Esq., keeper of the run- 
ning-horses to their majesties William III., Queen 
Anne, George I., and George IL, is the gentleman 
who is generally spoken of as the Father of the 
British Turf; and, like other offspring, seems 
to have inherited the paternal vices. Frampton’s 
career was marked by various singular and by no 
means creditable transactions, the most notorious 
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of which was that connected with the running of 
his horse Dragon against a certain celebrated mare 
for ten thousand pounds. The proceedings through- 
out were marked by unparalleled cruelty to the 
unfortunate Dragon, which fell dead almost imme- 
diately after the race. In No. 37 of the Adventurer, 
in particular, he got castigated as he deserved by Dr 
Hawksworth. It is not likely, however, that the 
Father of the British Turf was very sensitive to 
literary satire. Merlin, a northern horse, was on 
one occasion matched against one of this man’s 
stud, and the matter excited great interest and 
much betting between the gentry of the north and 
south. Frampton’s groom was instructed to repre- 
sent to Hesletine, the groom of the rival animal, 
that if a private trial could be arranged between 
the horses, which were both in training near New- 
market, they might make their fortunes. Hesletine 
refused, but in such a manner as to give hope to 
the Father of the British Turf. In the meantime, 
the former wrote to his own master, who replied 
that he might accept the offer in question, only that 
he was to be sure to let Merlin carry seven pounds 
more weight than was agreed — Mr Frampton’s 
proposal was then closed with, and he also gave 
the same identical instructions respecting his own 
horse. The trial-race accordingly took place at 
equal weights, though each party thought other- 
wise, and resulted in Merlin’s age by one 
length only after a hard struggle. This being 
communicated to each owner, their confidence 
in their respective steeds was redoubled. On the 
one side, it was said, since my horse was only 
beaten by a length when carrying seven pounds 
extra, he must surely win at even weights ; on the 
other, it was argued, since my horse won by a 
length, be carried seven pounds extra, his 
victory is a certainty. The news of the trial, too, 
having oozed out, each party was as confident as 
the owners, the south country gentlemen observing 
to their rivals that ‘they would bet them gold 
whilst gold they had, and then they would sell 
their land.’ The race was of course won by 
Merlin ; and in consequence of the ruin that over- 
took many of the losers, a law was — against 
the recovery of any sum of money, betted for the 
future, which should exceed ten pounds. No 
doubt, the same lamentations concerning the decay 
of the nobility and landed gentry, through gambling 
on the Turf, were heard on that occasion as at 
present; and indeed, one who took notes at New- 
market during Queen Anne’s reign tells exactly the 
same story that might have been told by a visitor 
to almost any race-course of the present day. 

‘Being there in October’ (says this ancient 
chronicler), ‘I had the opportunity to see the races, 
and a great concourse of the nobility and gentry, 
as well from London as all parts of England ; but 
they were all so intent, so eager, so busy upon the 
sharping part of the sport, their wagers, their bets, 
that to me they seemed just so many horse-coursers 
in Smithfield ; descending, the greatest of them, 
from their high dignity and quality, to the picking 
one another’s pockets, and biting one another as 
much as possible, and that with so much eagerness, 
that it might be said they acted without respect to 
faith, honour, or good-manners.’ 

On the 8th of May 1785, died John Pratt, Esq., 
of Askrigg, in Wensleydale, perhaps the next 
most remarkable Turf character to _ ton, in 
point of time, and interesting beyond the limits of 
the ‘Fancy,’ as having afforded a most ingenious 


and witty epitaph, in which his favourite race- 
horses and their performances are introduced : 

‘Various and wonderful were the means that 
enabled him, with unsullied reputation, to support 
his Course of life, in which he saw and experienced 
many Trials, and many vicissitudes of fortune, and 
though often hard pressed, whipped, and spurred 
by that jockey, Necessity, he never swerved out of 
the course of Honour. Once, when his finances 
were impaired, he received a seasonable supply 
by the performance of a Miracle. At different 
periods, he exhibited, which were just emblems 
of his own life, a Conundrum, an Enigma, and a 
Riddle ; and, strange to tell, even these enriched 
his pocket. Without incurring censure, he trained 
up an Infidel, which turned out to his advantage. 
He had no singular partiality for flowers, shru 
fruit, or birds, yet for several years he maintained 
a Florist, and his Red Rose more than once obtained 
the premium. He had a Honeysuckle and a 
Pumpkin, which brought hundreds into his purse, 
and a Phonix, a Nightingale, a Goldfinch, and a 
Chaffinch, which produced him thousands. In the 
last war, he was owner of a Privateer, which 
brought him in several valuable prizes. Though 
never famed for gallantry, a Virgin, a Maiden, an 
Orange-girl, and a Ballad-singer, besides several 
Misses [ Miss Sims, Miss Lightfoot, &c.] were among 
those to whom his attachment was notorious ; and 
what is still more a Paradox, though he was 
childless, yet the numerous progeny of these ve 
females proved to him a source of supply. Wit 
all his uliarities and foibles, he retained his 
Purity till a few days before his death, when his 
Prince thought it no diminution of royalty to 
obtain so valuable an acquisition by purchase ; yet 
his honour and good name remained untarnished 
to the end of his life. 

We are not sure that the foregoing epitaph is 
not the very best thing that the practice of horse- 
racing has given to us. It certainly might have 
omitted, with advantage, the gift of Dennis 
O'Kelly, Esq., who may be set down as the third 
Turf worthy. This astute adventurer seems to 
have been the first owner of horses who retained a 
jockey by annual stipend to ride for himself only, 
a precaution in which he doubtless found his ad- 
vantage. While making this novel engagement, the 
jockey was a little puzzled when O'Kelly stipulated 
that he was not to ride for any of the ‘ black-legged 
yg 8 So his new master thus explained him- 
self. ‘Who do I mane? Why there’s the Duke 
of Grafton, the Duke of Dorset, and all the set of 
thaves that belong to the humbug societies and 
bug-a-boo clubs ;’ into which (such as the Jockey 
Club) Dennis O’Kelly, Esq., was denied admit- 
tance. This man was the owner of Eclipse, and 
once, when the best horses of the year were entered 
at Newmarket against that noble animal, he offered 
ten to one that he posted the whole of them: this 
bet being taken to an immense amount, he, being 
ealled upon to declare, pronounced ‘ Kelipse first, 
and the rest nowhere ;’ implying that his horse 
would distance all his rivals, which he accordingly 
did, the rider having received instructions to go off 
at score. 

Among the racing ana, communicated by Mr 
Whyte, is a curious accident which occurred at 
Ascot in 1793. A horse had gained the summit of 
the hill, when he suddenly faltered, and, with the 
shock, threw his rider to a considerable distance, 
though without falling himself. On examination, 
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it was discovered that both his fore-legs were 
broken, and that he had galloped over eighteen 

ards on the stumps, when he made a dead stop. 
it was supposed that the hardness of the ground 
dislocated the fetlock joint of the off-leg, and after- 
wards, in running at full speed, the near leg was 
broken just above the joint. 

About the same time, an action was brought 
against a man for striking a race-horse while it 
was running, and a it thereby to lose the 
race, an almost unprecedented offence, and one 
which would be very dangerous to commit in 
these days, although much worse things are 
done in secret, such as physicking and even 
poisoning ‘crack’ horses. This last is not, how- 
ever, exclusively a modern crime. In July 1810, 
one Daniel Dawson was hung at Cambridge for 
poisoning thorough-breds, He suffered under what 
was called the Black Act, passed in George I’s 
reign ; but it is not surprising, at a time when pro- 

rty was held in so much greater estimation than 
aoe life, that the capital penalty was inflicted. 
The money dependent upon races was even then 


enormous (though the gambling of to-day is much’ 


heavier), nor did the income derived from a first- 
class horse by any means cease with its public 
running. Mr Fenwick, of Bywell, cleared, for 
instance, by Match’em, as a stud-horse, the enormous 
sum of seventeen thousand pounds. 

On the 25th of August 1804, avery remarkable 
four-mile race took place on Knavesmire race- 
course, between the wife of Colonel Thornton on 
Vingorillo, and Mr Flint on Volunteer, for fifteen 
hundred guineas. There were a hundred thousand 
people to see it, and the 6th Dragoons kept the 

und. ‘It was difficult to say whether the lady’s 

orsemanship, her dress, or her beauty was most 
admired.’ She wore a leopard-coloured body, with 
blue sleeves ; her vest was buff ; her cap was blue. 
She took the lead for three miles, and would have 
won, but that her saddle turned round through the 
slackening of the girths. 

At York races, the next year, however, she 
redeemed her laurels, receiving a thousand guineas 
forfeit from Mr Branford, and beating the great 
jockey, Buckle, in a two-mile race for five hundred 
guineas. Dressed in a purple cap and waistcoat, 
with nankeen-coloured skirts, ‘which, being short, 
shewed her embroidered stockings and purple 
shoes, she was rapturously applauded when, after 
a severe struggle, she landed her horse a winner by 
half a neck, It was no wonder that the lady was 
incited to poetry by this achievement; but the 
lines are scarcely worthy of the occasion, as may 
be gathered from the concluding stanza : 


My pleasure alone that sensation defines 
hich the Laplander courts from the breeze of 
the south, 
When I saw my Buck distanced, and dashed up 
the lines 


With my mare hard in hand, and my whip in my | 


mouth. 


This victory must, however, have had its alloy, at 
all events for her husband, from the circumstance 
of his having been horsewhipped immediately 
after the race by Mr Flint, on account of some 
pecuniary difficulty connected with the less suc- 
cessful event of the previous year. 

The simple fact seems to be, however folks may 
wish it otherwise, that transactions on the Turf, 
whether of old or of to-day, have but too frequently 
something disreputable about them. The Prince 


Regent himself was not above the suspicion of sharp- 
ing, and in consequence of a certain race at New- 
market in 1791—where a horse of his own was 
beaten, although he defeated the same competitor 
the next day with ease—he withdrew from the Turf 
for several years. No better, indeed, can be said 
of such a profession than that, like War, it is a 
necessary evil. Perhaps, also like it, it may now 
and then produce a virtue. ‘Confederates’ of the 
race-course do not invariably betray one another ; 
some of them are faithful even to the end. Old 
Sykes the trainer, being on a sick-bed, and soft- 
ened by illness, sent these parting words of advice 
to an old friend: ‘I have } many in my time, 
Tommy, but never did you: don’t be agin’ Merlin 
for the Leger, 


USURY. 


‘LEND money at a hundred per cent. ! 
scoundrel !’ 

And why not? Ifa hundred per cent. can be 
obtained without fraud; if the borrower knows 
what he is doing; and there is a clear under- 
standing on both sides as to the nature of the 
contract? It would not appear, at first sight, that 
there is anything wicked or immoral in such a per- 
centage being paid for the use of money, any more 
than there is anything wicked or immoral in a man 
in business buying goods in a market of which he 
has the command, and selling them at double the 
price he paid for them. The voice of all impulsive 
persons is, however, against the percentage being 
taken in the one case, though it would praise the 

rudence and skill which enabled a man to realise 
it in the other. As a matter of fact, a hundred 
per cent. could rarely be got by way of interest for 
money lent, unless there were an element of fraud 
in the transaction ; but the protest is based upon 
more general grounds, poll finds its origin in 
what seems to be an almost natural dislike to the 
notion of money being paid for the mere use of 
money. Some of the dislike is perhaps based on 
envy ; those whose only capital is labour and 
physical strength resenting the notion that a man 
whose strength is to sit still, and not to work, may, 
by merely lending a portion of his superfluous 
property, be made equal, or even superior to them 
who have borne the burden and heat of the day. 
Some of the dislike may have a historical origin, 
dating from the days when the Jews were the 
only money-lenders, and when they, as Israelites 
in whom there was much guile, took revenge 
through the interest tables for the confiscations, 
banishments, tooth-drawings, frizzlings in oil, and 
other amenities which Gentile princes extended to 
them. 

It is not of much importance to ascertain 
whence the feeling comes ; it exists, and whereas 
formerly it went the length of forbidding any 
decent body getting anything at all for the use of 
money lent, it sets its face now a days steadfastly 
against the practice of demanding what it calls 
usurious interest. We have given up the subtle 
reasonings which made the ancients look askance 
at interest ; such as that interest is against nature, 
because money, being inanimate, is not susceptible 
of natural increase ; but our statute-book is full 
of proofs that we have been a long time in 
arriving at the knowledge that money is as much 
a commodity which men may buy and sell as 
horses, food, land, houses, or any other things 


Ugh! the 
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whatever. Even now, though all the usury laws 
were repealed in the eighteenth year of the pre- 
sent reign, we have not quite got rid of our old 
ideas about the wickedness of large returns for 
money invested ; the House of Commons persists 
in sticking into the acts by which certain trading 
companies get their powers, clauses forbidding the 
Company to divide more than a fixed amount of 
interest, and that amount a moderate one. The 
companies are driven to all sorts of shifts in order to 
cenlle thle acts of parliament, which do their best 
to prevent energy in the shareholders, and conse- 

uently to prevent that advantage and accommoda- 
tion to the public which —_ be looked for if the 
enterprise and energy of the Company were not 
cramped by the fetters which the legislature puts 
upon them. As regards general trade, however, we 
are better off by a long way than we were while the 
usury laws were in operation. We do not find that 
there is any public inconvenience in allowing men 
to make their own terms for money as they would 
for a bale of cloth, and there is certainly a chance 
of better terms under a system where the right 
to contract is unlimited, than under one which, 
declaring usury to be contrary to the law of God 
and of nature, drove men to dishonest — 
for the purpose of getting the true price for their 
money, and compelled them to demand larger sums, 
in consideration not only of money lent, but of the 
ae they rendered themselves liable to for 

ving exceeded the legal bounds of interest. 

That usury was contrary to the law of God, the 
wise in their generation asserted, and — to 
the commandments given in the books of Moses for 
their justification. Those commandments were : 
‘If thou lend money to any of my people that is 
poor by thee, thou shalt not be to him as an usurer, 
neither shalt thou lay upon him usury” ‘ And if 
thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in deca: 
with thee ; then thou shalt relieve him : yea, thoug 
he be a stranger, or a sojourner; that he may live 
with thee. Take thou no usury of him, or increase : 
but fear thy God ; that thy brother may live with 
thee. Thou shalt not give him thy money upon 
usury, nor lend him thy victuals for increase.’ 
‘Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy brother ; 
usury of money, usury of victuals, usury of any- 
thing that is lent upon usury : ry thou 
eos lend — usury ; but unto thy bro’ 
shalt not lend upon usury.’ David also, in the 
fifteenth psalm, mentions as one of the qualities of 
a perfect man, that he ‘ putteth not out his money 
to usury.’ It is to be observed, that while, by the 
foregoin ay a the receipt of usury from a Jew 
is forbidden to a Jew, the same prohibition is 
expressly stated not to hold where a stranger is 
Lord Coke, asserting, on 
authority of these es, that ‘ usury is direc 
against the law of God, explains away the non 
mission to get interest out of strangers by saying 
‘it was a mean either to exterminate or to depau- 
perate them, as they should not be able to invade 
or injure God’s people.’ 

The idea that usury was, as Lord Coke said it 
was, ‘ directly against the law of God, seems to 
have been generally entertained both by lawyers 
and ecclesiastics down to within quite mn 
times, though the exigencies of trade and the 
public convenience compelled the former to restrict 
the meaning of usury to that rate of interest which 
was signified by the Hebrew verb ‘to bite as a 
serpent,’ and from which the noun 


‘usury’ is derived. Some return for the use of 
money was early recognised as a right thing by the 
publicists, though the church continued to regard 
it as an invention of the Evil One, a thing that 
dulled ‘ the edge of husbandry, till long after the 
Reformation. All that lawyers and statesmen strove 
to effect was to prevent the sum required for the use 
of money being raised to an inordinate amount, and 
they attempted to do this by means of legislative 
enactments forbidding the recovery of more than a 
fixed rate of interest. That they failed in particular 
instances—that is to say, in all cases where a man 
wanting money could not get it at the legal rate, 
and was obliged to give enough to pay the true 
— of the loan, together with a premium for the 


ender’s risk of punishment for contravening the — 


law—has been already mentioned. The usury laws 
may have served to check the price of common 
advances ; but since they could not compel a man to 
lend his money at an unremunerative rate, they 
also operated in restraint of trade, and practically 
against the interests they were designed to protect. 
The first statute on the subject of usury was 
= in the twentieth year of Henry ITI., and had 
or its object the defence of minors against claimants 
of interest on loans made to their ancestors. From 
the date of the ancestor’s death till the minor’s 
coming of age, interest was to cease, and then it is 
resumed that the minor might be considered to 
ve ratified the debt, and to be liable therefore to 
pay interest. Henry VIL, in the third year of his 
reign, made all bargains granted in usury void, and 
fined the parties to them one hundred pounds, re- 
coverable before the Chancellor; but eight years 
afterwards, this act was repealed, and it was enacted 
that ‘he that lendeth his money upon usury, or 
maketh any bargain of land or goods grounded upon 
usury, shall forfeit half the money lent.’ This con- 
tinued to be law till the end of the reign of Henry 
VIIL, when an act was passed reciting the two acts 
of Henry VIL., ‘ which acts, statutes, and laws been 
so obscure and dark in sentences, words, and terms, 
and upon the same so many doubts, ambiguities, 
and questions have risen and grown, and the same 
acts, statutes, and laws been of so little force or 
effect, that by reason thereof little or no punishment 
hath ensued to the offenders of the same’ The 
recited acts were then repealed, and ten per cent. 
was fixed as the highest rate of interest that was 
thereafter to be given or taken, whether directly or 
indirectly. Anybody convicted of evading this law 
was to be punished with fine and imprisonment, 
and to forfeit treble the amount of the loan, half of 
the forfeit to go to the king, and half to the informer. 
Edward VI. repealed this law, but, as a statute of 
Elizabeth says, did not substitute a good measure 
for it; so Elizabeth, in the thirteenth year of her 
reign, revived the law of her father, which fixed the 
rate of legal interest at ten per cent., and added, that 
‘forasmuch as all usury being forbidden by the 
law of God is sin and detestable,’ all persons taking 
more than ten per cent. for money or merchandise 
lent should forfeit all above the principal reserved 
as usury, and be ‘ punished and corrected according 
to the ecclesiastical laws heretofore made against 
usury.’ 
Money, it seems, grew less valuable a few years 
after this statute was passed, and James I. accord- 
ingly reduced the rate of legal interest from ten to 
eight per cent., the reason given in his act being 


that the value of land and merchandise had 


, and that the high rate of ten per cent. 


| 
1 
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‘doth not only make men unable to pay their 
debts, and continue the maintenance of trade, but 
by encumbering them, compelled them to give up 
farming and trading, and to become ‘ unprofitable 
members of the commonwealth, to the t hurt 
and hindrance of the same.’ Asa proof how badly 

was still thought of as a matter of morality, 
this statute says: ‘No words in this law contained 
shall be construed or expounded to allow the 
practice of usury in point of religion or conscience ;’ 
and Lord Coke, in his Institutes, says: ‘It is to 
be observed, that in ancient times, the notable 
merchants of London detested usury and 
exchange,’ a statement in which he is indeed borne 
out by a — of the House of Commons in the 
reign of Richard IL, praying that the measures 
which had been taken by Sir William Walworth, 
the Lord Mayor, against ‘the horrible vice of 

’ in London, might be made applicable to the 
whole realm, 

Charles II. reduced legal interest from eight to 
six per cent., the penalty for taking more being the 
same as was provided by the statute of James, the 
forfeiture of treble the amount of the loan. 

The preamble of the statute of Anne, fixing 1 
interest at five per cent., the rate at which it 
remained up to the time of the abolition of the 
usury laws, is so instructive as to motive, and so 
clearly shews the party in whose favour the act 
was passed, that a | portion of it is here given. 
The first part says, as an assured fact, that the 
successive reductions of the rate of interest have 
been ‘very beneficial to the advancement of trade 
and the improvement of lands. And whereas the 
heavy burden of the late long and expensive war 
hath been chiefly borne by the owners of the land 
of this kingdom, by reason whereof they have been 
necessitated to contract very large debts, and 
thereby, and by the abatement in the value of their 
lands, are become greatly impoverished” For these 
reasons, and because foreign trade had languished 
through the employment of capital at home at 


higher rates than could be got abroad or in foreign 
commerce, the act fixes the future legal rate of 
interest at five per cent. 


At this rate it continued till the eighteenth year 
of the present reign, when all restrictions were 

passed suspen e usury laws in favour 
of particular om and in ct of icular 
securities. Thus, by acts passed in the third year 
of George L., the Bank of England and the South 
Sea Company were empowered to borrow money at 
any rate they pleased; and by 58 George III. c. 
93, bond fide holders of bills of exchange or pro- 
missory-notes were not to lose their securities, even 
though they might have been founded on usury, 
unless the holders knew at the time they discounted 
or bought the bills that they did represent usurious 
bargains. An early act of Victoria also exempted 
from the operation of the usury laws all bills of 
exchange or gag tag drawn at twelve 
months or less from the date of them, and for 
amounts exceeding ten pounds. 

In the year 1854, the legi became so 
thoroughly persuaded of that which the whole com- 
munity of commercial and uncommercial people 
had found out years before—namely, the power- 
lessness of the usury laws to restrain the demand 
for high interest, when high interest was a fair and 
proper return for money lent, that it was decided 
to leave the trade in money unshackled by any 


law. In that year, therefore, all the usury laws 
were repealed. The object for which they were 
instituted, but which they failed to achieve, was 
left to be settled by those self-adjusting principles 
of trade which are applicable to transactions in all 
kinds of business, the business of money-lending as 
well as the business of money-getting, and while 
regular trade has benefited largely by this freedom 
from fetters, the repeal of the laws has taken away 
from questionable operators the excuse they for- 
merly had for exacting smart-money in addition 
to an interest which, in open and unrestricted 


dry | markets, would have been considered fair and 


reasonable. 

Of loans made upon usury which ‘bites as a 
serpent,’ and which has been ed to by the 
borrower under pressure that did not leave him 
free to seek money in the open market, we are 
still able to hold and express our own opinion, just 
as we should be able to curse as of old the man 
who would buy up corn to raise the price of it to 
the poor. We may try such usurers in the court 


of morals and in the court of public conscience, and ° 


brand them with social infamy, harder to bear than 


egal | the punishment that used to be dealt out by the 


administrators of the usury laws; but we no longer 
associate them with those who simply require a 
fair — for their money or for their goods, nor do 
we honour them by identifying them with those 
who ask that the rate of interest shall be settled by 
the same principles of — and demand as 
regulate the prices of tea and sugar, of houses and 
horses, and of all things else whatever. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. 
CHAPTER IX.—WORMWOOD. 


Mr Wooprorp broke the seal, and rapidly ran his 
eye over the contents of his sister’s letter, which 
were contained in a single page, and written in 
pencil. 

* July 14. 


‘Broruer Ernest—I take the first opportunity 
of returning strength to let you know that the 
Woodfords are no longer without a male heir. I 
know this will surprise you, after what you were so 
civil as to say at our last meeting ; but whether it 
will please you or not, is another matter. The 
dear child (a very fine one) was born on the 10th 
instant at about ten o’clock a.m.; it will be named 
“Claude Woodford” upon an early day next 
month. Had you behaved in a less brutal manner, 
it should have borne your own name, whereby 
your darling wish for a successor might have been 
in some sort realised; but you have put this 
satisfaction out of your own power. I am aware 
that any reference to my husband will be ill 
received, or I would say that he unites with me in 
the hope that you will make an effort to conquer 
your evil temper, which I well know causes your- 
self as much pain and trouble as it inflicts on 
others. Forgive me, if I seem to abuse the liberty 
of one who is still upon a sick-bed, and has been 
lately led by suffering to reflect more than usual 
upon human shortcomi I have nothing but 
your good’———_ Here, with an inarticulate cry of 

ion and contempt, Ernest Woodford tore the 
fetter into a hundred fragments, and stamped it 
under foot, 

‘A fraud, a fraud!’ cried he. ‘She would stick 
at nothing to vex me” He paced up and down the 


gl 


oo 
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room like a caged beast, while the sun fell on 
mountain and mere without, and the whole earth 
seemed taking holiday. All that fair scene was 
his own—and yet the sight was wormwood, because 
one day, when he should be lying in his dark 
grave, the offspring of this woman would bear 
sway there. Yes, her news was doubtless true ; 
and with what malignant pleasure must she have 
written it! How could he have been so besotted 
as to believe that she wanted Reconciliation— 
Pardon! she, who only wrote in bitterest triumph, 
and dared to taunt him with his childlessness! 

‘Go, go!’ roared he; and the terrified servant who 
had come in, as usual, to take away the breakfast- 
things, left the Black Squire once more to his 
meditations. ‘The child may die, muttered he ; 
‘one in five, they say, do die in infancy; and boy- 
hood is a dangerous time of life.’ His eye lit upon 
the vacant space upon the wall, where a picture of 
his nephew had once been wont to hang, and he 
stood staring at it, as though he would recall the 
absent features. He was not thinking of dead 
Charlie, but of her who had there portrayed him, 
long ago—very, very long, though it was but a few 
years back, His breath began to come in snatches, 
and he sat down and passed his handkerchief across 
his forehead. He had been walking to and fro in 
angry haste, but it was no physical effort which 
had thus exhausted him. ‘I will do it!’ muttered 
he between his teeth. ‘What is a broken oath in 
comparison with such sweet revenge? Yes, Selina; 
in treating yourself to this exquisite pleasure, you 
have not calculated the possible cost. You shall 
repent this insult yet. I, who had two enemies in the 
world, have now but one—yourself. You have re- 
conciled me to the other, and you shall reconcile 
the other to me. Folks may prate of Sympathy, but 
there is nothing like a common Hate for making one 
out of two. That will stand where love can find 
no foothold—Thank you, Selina, thank you. But 
for this letter, — you would have gained your 

int ; but now, believe me, it is not so certain. 
Por your sake—for your sweet sake, Selina Murphy 
—I will go through humiliations to which I could 
never, upon my own account, have submitted. 
Humiliation, Contempt, Ridicule—yes, I am pre- 
pared for all those, if only in the end I set my heel 
upon this woman and her beggar’s brat.’ 

More than one writer of talent and merit has 
recorded his praise of ‘a good hater, but for my 
part, experience has not corroborated their view. 
A man should indeed be ‘ dowered with the hate of 
hate, the scorn of scorn,’ for evil principles, oppres- 
sion, cruelty, falsehood ; but one who enjoys a 
special faculty for hating his fellow-creatures, is 
generally at best but a mere partisan. It is quite 
possible, too, that the complementary virtue of 
Attachment (of course always supposed to exist) 
may not be so re roreee | werful, in which 
case we get a lopsided individual, overweighted 
with malignity. If Ernest Woodford, however, 
was not good at hating, he was certainly better at 
that than at most things. 

‘It will terrify her, at all events,’ murmured he, 
with a pur of satisfaction over some thought 
unexpressed. ‘If I only do that, it will be some- 
thing. I should like to see her looks when she 
comes to read my letter. How the painter-fellow, 
too, will curse his folly in saddling himself with 
such a burden for doubtful wage!’ Over Ernest 
Woodford’s face flushed a glow of colour, and his 
thin lips formed a crooked smile. ‘Yes, sister, 


she will not refuse me, notwithstanding all that 
has come and gone, since I come with this revenge 
in my hand: there is no woman who does not love 
to cry quits.’ Mr Woodford rang the bell for the 
servant to remove the breakfast-things ; and when 
that had been done, bade him tell Miss Evelyn her 
uncle wished to see her. 

‘Evy,’ said he, ‘I have news for you.’ 

‘Indeed, uncle.’ Such a quiet, indifferent voice ! 
So different from that in which she had once asked 
him whether there was news from Charlie ! 

‘At least, continued Mr Woodford with hesita- 
tion, ‘I may have great news for you, and I think 
I shall ; but it is not certain yet. I know you can 
keep a secret, Evy. Child as you were, you have 
never broken the promise you once passed to me, 
years ago.’ 

‘I never have, uncle.’ The little cheeks had 
each a round pink spot in them, and for an instant 
Mr Woodford looked at her suspiciously. 

‘Why do you colour so, Evy? You are not 
telling me a story, I hope?’ 

‘No, uncle; but you said we were never to speak 
ht, E 1 

‘ Quite right, : irl, irl.— George 
Adams shall asking me 
about ; only tell him that he got it through you, 
and through nobody else.’ 

‘Oh, thank you, uncle, very much!’ Eyes and 
lips smiled together, and she clapped her tiny 
hands like a benevolent ~~. 

‘Evy, tell me truly, would you like your aunt to 
come back and live with us?’ 

*No, Uncle Ernest.’ 

‘I mean your aunt Clementina?’ 

‘Aunt Clementina!’ The child grew crimson to 
the very tips of her ears, and stared at her 
—— as though he had been the composite 

phinx herself. Astonishment was never more 
pronounced in so small a creature. 

‘Yes, Evy ; your aunt Clementina, she that was 
so kind to Charlie, and painted the picture of him 
that hangs in your room. How would you like me 
to ask her to come back again?’ 

‘I should like it very well, Uncle Ernest, only’ 


‘Only what, child? Don’t be afraid to tell me 
what you are thinking.’ 

‘Well, uncle, if you won’t be angry,’ said Ev 
with simplicity, ‘I was thinking that even thoug 
you pee her, perhaps she wouldn’t come.’ 


CHAPTER X.—SEIDLITZVILLE. 


We do not go so far as the arrogant inhabitants 
of Seville, and assert that you who have not seen 
Seidlitzville have seen nothing; but certainly you 
have lost a curious spectacle; nay, unless you have 
seen it twice, under its two aspects of magnificence 
and decay, you may be said to have missed one 
of the most striking examples of the mutability 
of human affairs; for Seidlitzville had once a 
Spa, and was bidding fair to be the rival of Bath 
and Cheltenham, and now it has no Spa, but has 
become a total wreck. Its palmy days lasted but 
a very little while, but were made the most of 
by builders. A small country town upon the great 
North Road in 1820, at the close of 1823 it was 
a city of Carcasses, not of the Dead indeed, for it 
was, on the contrary, reputed to be the very mother 
of health, imparting to hundreds its life-giving 
streams of chalybeate; but nineteen-twentieths of 
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its buildings were in what is called the ‘carcass’ | Seidlitzville water as it became after its ate 
state, unfinished, naked, unlet, and ‘run up’ to | tor’s demise, which last, although a most excellént 


meet an expected demand for house accommodation. 
A gigantic hotel was erected conveniently near 
that centre of attraction, the Pump-room. Terraces, 
squares, crescents, even Ovals were planned in the 
most commanding situations. A Bath-chair stand 
was instituted. A master of the ceremonies, 
nephew to a dead Irish viscount, and cousin to a 
living one, was procured by the Spa committee, 
regardless of expense. An analytic chemist of 
celebrity was paid five hundred ——< for dis- 
covering such virtues in the Seidlitzville spring 
as have scarcely been attributed by the Scotch 
to whisky. Several ancient persons of distinc- 
tion came to play at whist in the subscription- 
rooms. A fortune-hunter or two even patronised 
the place, as likely to be a cover for the game of 
which they were in search, and not a few nouveaux 
riches, among whom was our acquaintance, Mr 
Ernest Woodford, flocked to Seidlitzville, as to a 
spot where they would be more thought of than 
at the old-established Spas, and which would be 
equally good for their livers. 

Then all of a sudden this promising state of 
things collapsed. The spring did not fail, but its 
water became no longer ferruginous. It was now 
openly whispered that it never had been so by 
nature, but that the proprietor of the Well had 
doctored it, fed it with tinctures of iron until 
the magnitude of the scale of deception had become 
too much for him. His paltry spirit, apt only 
for petty rogueries, had quailed before the gigantic 
undertaking to which his original fraud had grown. 
It was even said that his brain had given way 
under the pressure, and that for three days running 
he had supplied the spring with jalap instead of 
the usual tonic: at all events, during the illness 
which carried him off, shortly after the failure, 
the poor wretch, doubtless harassed by the — 
of conscience, would not touch any water at all, 
and muttering something about ‘letting Well alone,’ 
expired, worth one hundred and forty thousand 

unds. Almost everybody else connected with 
Seidlitzville was ruined. The great hotel took 
nobody in from that time forth except its share- 
holders, for whom in those days such accommoda- 
tion was unlimited: when it was subsequently 
transformed into the county Lunatic Asylum, some 
of these still remained its inmates, and a sad sight 
to the benevolent visitor it was to, see them offer 
their blue mugs full of milk and water, with the 
assurance that it was real chalybeate, whatever 
Captain Morke might say, and would do him good. 
Captain Morke was the late master of the cere- 
monies, and exceedingly bitter against the com- 
mittee and all who had in any way been connected 
with the Spa. He accused them of being a set 
of impostors, who had tempted him to disgrace his 
noble family by becoming their master of the cere- 
monies, by an annuity of six hundred pounds a 

ear, which had only been paid for eighteen months. 

‘o whom was he to look for reparation, for com- 
pensation, and especially for the continuance of 
this income, if not to them? The chairman of the 
committee was said to have fled to another hemi- 
sphere, in order to avoid the harassing persecution 
of Captain Morke, who carried about with him 
(for the chairman to drink) three vials—the vials 
of his wrath, as one might call them—the one con- 
taining Seidlitzville water as a chalybeate, another 
the same liquid as an aperient, and the third with 


spring water, certainly did not require a master of 
the ceremonies to preside over its dispensation. 

The terraces, the squares, the crescents, and the 
ovals remained untenanted; the Pump-room, 
haunted, it was whispered, by the Spectres of the 
Broken, was studiously avoided, and rapidly fell into 
disrepair. It looked like a ruined temple which had 
once been consecrated to some ‘creed outworn.” A 
more lamentable instance of failure of great expecta- 
tions than Seidlitzville afforded, was, in short, never 
seen in stucco. It was only by comparison, how- 
ever, that the place was rendered so pitiable. So 
much of it as was old, was respectable-looking and 
comfortable enough, albeit it was dull. There is 
no dulness like that of a provincial town; for 
there is a pretence of life about it which renders it 
(although we use the phrase ‘buried alive’ to 
express the tenants of both places) more ghastly 
than Pompeii; and when one contrasted the dul- 
ness of Seidlitzville with what it had been in its 
brief days of fashion—the period of drums, and 
routs, and promenades—the hush of its deserted 
High Street, with that hall of lost footsteps, the 
Assembly Rooms, staring with its sightless eyes 
down the whole length of it, was something appal- 
ling—otherwise, as we have said, the place would 
not have been worse than other provincial towns. 
There were the White Lion and the Bear, the 
strongholds of the local Whig and Tory factions ; 
the town-hall, where justice was as ‘indifferently 
administered’ as the Church could desire, every 
alternate Wednesday ; and the market-place, which 
had ‘had its nose put out of joint’ during the Spa 
epoch, but was now reasserting itself, at least on 
Saturdays, as the rallying-point of the population. 
It is in the market-place, opposite the White Lion, 
that the coaches stop to change horses, although, 
alas! but rarely now to set down visitors. The 
single gentleman who has arrived at Seidlitzville 
upon this particular morning, makes quite a sensa- 
tion, as he orders his portmanteau to be carried 
into the inn. 

‘Bedroom, sir?’ inquires the mouldy waiter, 
clutching his damp napkin despairingly, as though, 
if disappointed this time, he would most certainly 
and without further respite proceed to hang him- 
self therewith. 

The stranger nods assentingly. 

‘Dinner, sir?’ urges the waiter eagerly, like one 
who, having met with an unexpected stroke of luck, 
determines to push his good-fortune. ‘Chops and 
fowls, sir, fowls and chops.’ 

‘I don’t know whether I shall want dinner or 
not,’ returns the stranger thoughtfully; ‘but I 
should like to wash my hands.’ 

With this very modified form of patronage, the 
waiter is for the present compelled to be content. 
An antique chambermaid conducts the guest to a 
confined chamber looking out upon a blank wall— 
there are twenty better rooms unoccupied, and 
certain to remain so, but such is the system at the 
White Lion—and installs him as No. 40 ; which is 
so far suitable that he has numbered about as many 
years. The stranger remains a long time in the 
seclusion of that apartment, and emerges from it 
in gorgeous apparel. It is the opinion of the 
mouldy waiter that ‘the gent is come down to 
Seidlitzville to be married ;’ but the antique 
chambermaid, who has experienced the backward- 
ness of mankind, responds contemptuously: ‘ Not 
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he” The ‘plump landlady, who dwells in a sort 
of magnified cucumber-frame on one side of the 
entrance-hall, condescendingly bows to No. 40 as he 
goes out, and fancies she remembers to have seen 
his face before ; but although she shuts one eye 
tight, in order to assist reflection, and has nothing 
to do but to think about it for the next two hours, 
she cannot recall his name. At last she slaps her- 
self, like a man, on both her knees. ‘I know’d I’d 
have it,’ cries she triumphantly, ‘and now I’ve got 
it: that’s Mr Ernest Woodford’ 

And she was right. Mr Woodford steps quickly 
up the High Street, with his hat oP. a little 
forward over his eyes, as though he by no means 
courted such recognition from anybody, until he 
arrives opposite a small red-bricked edifice standing 
back from the road, and separated from it by a 
— and tall iron gate, upon which there is a 

rass plate, with the words Mrs Morke upon it. 
He rings the bell, and tips his hat more forward 
than ever, because he knows that the first-floor 
windows command the entrance ; he has his card- 
case in his hand, but, upon catching sight of the 
maid-servant’s features, which are unknown to him, 
puts it back again into his pocket. 
. ‘Is your mistress at home, and alone?’ inquires 

e. 

* Yes, sir.—Who shall I say, please?’ 

‘Say a gentleman wishes to see her upon im- 
portant business.’ 

Admitted into the house, he is left alone in the 
little dark hall, where gloom prevents him from 
at first perceiving an object suspended upon the 
opposite wall; when he does so, Mr Woodford 
stands transfixed, like Robinson Crusoe when he 
first discovered the footmark. 

‘ Whose hat is that?’ demands he of the returning 
servant. 

‘Master’s hat,’ 

The maiden looked at him a moment with 
— in her eye, then continued with a giggle : 
Well it ain’t nobody’s hat, sir. My 
lady, and so we keeps a hat in the hall to persuade 
tramps and such like, who may happen to get 
within-side, as there’s a man in the house. But 
there ain’t no man, bless you, no, nor even a page- 


boy. 

The damsel uttered this last sentence somewhat 
despondently, but Mr Woodford, with characteristic 
absence of sympathy, replied: ‘ Very good ;’ and 
wiping his forehead, as though something had been 
taken off his mind, followed the domestic up-stairs. 
As the hall was gloomy, so is the staircase, and so 
is the drawing-room, into which Mr Woodford is 
ushered. This has the appearance of a show -—~ 
ment rather than of a ‘living’ room. Much of the 
furniture is swathed in brown holland, and what is 
not so is protected with ample anti-macassars ; each 
window-curtain is wrapped up in a sort of chintz 
bag, as though for removal ; the chimney ornaments 
—consisting of a clock that doesn’t go, and two 
groups of wax-flowers—are under glass ; the book- 
shelf, full of ancient but gaudily bound volumes— 
Keepsakes, Annuals, and similar elegant rubbish—is 
guarded by glass doors. Upon the walls hang an 
infinite number of pictures, the frames of which 
are encased in yellow gauze: they are all painted 
by the same hand, and most of them represent the 
principal features of Seidlitzville when it was at 
its zenith. Over the fireplace hangs a full-length 
portrait of Captain Morke, M. C., pointing with 
outstretched hand to a circular buildi like the 


outside of a camera obscura, but which was doubtless 
the Pump-room. By the empty grate stands a 
banner-screen, magnificently embroidered with the 
arms of the House of Ballygabooly, of which the 
captain was a scion. A family-tree, rolled loosely 
up, and looped with green silk, is suspended over 
the piano, ready to Se manetied on the slightest 
provocation. Mr Woodford had plenty of time to 
observe these details, had he been so minded, but 
he was not, although he had never been in that 
room before. 

‘ What the deuce did that fool of a girl mean by 
saying that was “her master’s hat?”’ a 
he. ‘I wish the next half-hour was over. It was 
always her way to keep people waiting” At last he 
hears a stiff silk dress rustling against the banisters 
of the stairs without, and steps into the 
shadow of a curtain. A lady, in ity rather 
older than himself, but looking much more juvenile, 
enters the room, and closes the door behind her— 
not without hesitation. 

‘You wish to see me, I believe, sir—— Why, 
gracious powers, it is Ernest Woodford!’ 

‘Yes, Clementina, it is I’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Tars holiday-time is improved by troops of migra- 
tory folk who take a trip to Paris—the modern 
Vanity Fair—to see art, science, and manufactures 
in the International Exhibition, and enjoy if they 
can the allurements of the gay capital besides. 
Not a few have enrolled themselves as working- 
men, to take advantage of the cheap rate (about 
three guineas) at which large detachments of arti- 
sans and artificers have been conveyed to Paris, 
kept there a week, and brought back again. Spe- 
cial arrangements have been made for a selected 
number of these working-men to stay for three 
weeks, and write a Report on some department of 
the Exhibition with which they are acquainted. 
This will be a good exercise for their faculties of 
observation and description. But it is thought 
that when this is over, the world will be willing 
to wait a long time for another Exhibition, not- 
withstanding that at a recent meeting of the 
Committee of the Great Hall of Science and Art, 
which is to be built at Kensington, a proposition 
was made that England should get up another 
great Exhibition in 1868. It will be well to allow 
the question to sleep for twenty years: meanwhile, 
many persons will like to be reminded that the 
British Association is to meet next month at 
Dundee. 

Dr Sterry Hunt has laid before the American 
Association at Buffalo the conclusions to which he 
has been led by theory and experiment concerning 
the primeval atmosphere of our globe. Assuming 
an igneous origin, as the cooling went on, the 
chlorine, carbon, sulphur, all the hydrogen, and 
an excess of oxygen would form the atmosphere, 
The first precipitate from this dense atmosphere 
must have been an intensely acid liquid, which 
attacking the silicates, then abounding on the sur- 
face of the globe, separated large quantities of 
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silica, became saturated with earths and alkalies, 
and formed the primeval sea. Salts of lime and 
magnesia would abound in that early ocean; and 
this is confirmed by the saline waters from the 
Paleozoic rocks, which represent fossil sea-water 
of that ancient period, Afterwards, great quanti- 
ties of carbonate of soda were formed, which decom- 
posing the lime and magnesia salts of the sea, 
gave rise to the first limestones, and to chloride of 
sodium. Hence the clays, the limestones, and the 
sea-salt were the joint results of a process which 
was slowly removing from the earth its carbonic 
acid, and fitting it for the support of higher forms 
of life. The effect of a dense atmosphere of car- 
bonic acid on chemical processes, as well as on 

i and vegetable life, must have been very 
remarkable, and should not be lost sight of by 
those who investigate the subject. By — 
carbonic acid into the atmosphere of a chemi 
experiment, Dr Hunt has shewn that um can 
be deposited in a pure state, thus reproducing on 
a om scale the great operations of nature carried 
on in the early ages of our earth’s history. 

In the Philosophical Magazine, Mr Croll has for 
some years discussed interesting questions concern- 
ing the climate and constitution of the earth. In 
his last article, in which he sketches the history 
of the earth for the sixty thousand years, he 
shews how even a slig t change in the obliquity of 
the ecliptic would affect our climate. If, at some 
past time, this change amounted to four degrees, 
the poles would have twenty-four more days of 
heat than at present, and having more heat, more 
ice would be melted ; and such a climate would 
result as would admit of the growth of forest-trees 
at the poles. But how could forest-trees flourish 
in a region where, for some months in the year, 
they are deprived of sunlight? To this Mr Croll 
answers, ‘that it is not necessary that trees should 
grow during winter, when deprived of the sun’s 
rays. All that is required is, that they should not 
die during that season. But all botanists know 
perfectly well that a forest-tree would not perish 
simply in consequence of being deprived of the 
direct rays of the sun for a few months, provided 
that it enjoyed a sufficient amount of heat. We 
are, however, not even warranted to conclude that 
the absence of the sun would prevent growth. It 
would affect the colour of the leaves; but it is 
doubtful whether it would seriously affect the 
growth of the tree. 

The members of the Horological Institute have 
held a discussion on the decline of the watch-trade 
in England, and are filled with alarm at the pros- 
pect of a ‘further decline, with a correspondi 
increase in the watch-trade of America. But if 
the ingenious artificers of New England can make 
watches better and cheaper than we can, what is 
there to complain about? So much the better for 
watch-buyers all over the world. The notion that 
England should strive to monopolise the trade of 
the world, has too long prevailed. It would 
not be good for us that it should be so; but much 
better to believe that we ought not to ct 
more than a fair share of that trade. If 7 
land wants more than that, let her be strictly honest 
in all her dealings, and note the effect that the 
mere rumour thereof will have on the world of 
customers. The American watchmakers produce 
ey every part of a watch by machinery, and 
thereby have a manifest advantage over those who 
ib — to hand-work only. In one of their factories, 


they turn out 70,000 watches a year. If English 
manufacturers hope to compete with such a rate of 
production as that, they too must adopt machi- 
nery, and a uniform standard of construction. At 
resent, there are in this country, as one of the 
orologicals confessed, fourteen different-sized 
movements. 

Wilde’s magneto-electric machine, with its won- 
derful capabilities, is to be introduced and worked 
in the United States, by a Company formed in New 
York for the purpose. We shall probably hear in 
due time of new applications of the machine 
contrived by American ingenuity. Meanwhile, a 
mechanician of Boston has constructed a thermo- 
electric machine, comprising cylinders filled with 
coal, which produces a continuous electric light. As 
yet no description of the mode of construction has 

m published, for the reason, perhaps, that the 
— is not with 
ilway carriage break, which can be applied 
to the whole train, has been tried at Philadelp hia. 
It may be roughly described as a barrel, which 
can at pleasure be thrown into gear with the 
driving axle of the locomotive, and so made to 
wind up a chain, which stretches from carriage to 
carriage all along the train with an equal tension. 
The advantage is said to consist in the entire 
control being in the hands of the engine-driver, 
who may put on the break at the shortest possible 
notice. 

A computation has just been made that the 
coal-fields of the wo state of Pennsylvania 
contain enough of coal to yield 20,000,000 tons a 
year for the next six hundred and fifty years. 

The popular belief that the moon exerts an 
influence on the wind, has been tested by Mr 
Glaisher, by seven years of wind observations (1840 
—1847), taken at the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich; and he finds reason to conclude that the 
belief is supported by fact. He tabulates his data, 
and so obtains the direction of the wind for every 
lunation throughout the period. The most prevalent 
winds are the south-westerly; north come next; 
and the lowest is south-east. During the seven 
years, the south-east wind blew for 482 hours ; the 
east wind, 2226 hours; the west wind, 3236 hours ; 
the south wind, 4234 hours; the north wind, 4816 
hours; and the south-west, 6684 hours ; and in the 
same period there were nearly 15,000 hours of calm. 

A praiseworthy work has been commenced in 
the colony of the Cape of Good Hope by the 
establishment of different stations for meteoro- 
logical observations, so that sound information 
may be obtained of the pressure of the air, the 


ding | temperature, the solar radiation, the direction of 


the wind, and rainfall over the whole country. 
This information will be useful as a contribution 
towards meteorological science, and to the further 
elucidation of the law of storms in a low southerly 
latitude, while farmers and vine-growers will be 
better able to judge of the weather. The Commis- 
sion above referred to have just published their 
first Report, with meteorological tables, for the 
years 1861 to 1865 inclusive. 

Some interesting facts as regards movement of 
population Be ji in emigration tables published 
in the Uni tates. In twenty years, 1847—1866, 
the number of emigrants who landed at New York 
alone was 3,664,827. Of these, 1,508,725 were 
from Ireland ; 1,348,619 from Germany; 445,647 
from England ; 88,352 from Scot¥and ; 69,245 from 
France; 56,959 from Switzerland; 27,190 from 
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Holland; 21,930 from Wales; and 98,160 from 
other places. The in still continues: up to 
the end of May, the number landed at New York 
during the present year was 82,802. In this way, 
America makes up her loss of men by the late 


war. 

The Vice-president of the Statistical Society, Mr 
Samuel Brown, discusses the recently published 
Report of the last census of the United States, and 

es a comparison with this country which is 
significant. The tal number of white males in 
the States was 13,844,028; of females, 13,112,934 
—which is at the rate of 105 males to 100 females. 
In England and Wales, only, at the census of 
1861, the males numbered 9,825,246; the females, 
10,380,258—shewing an opposite result to that on 
the other side of the Atlantic—94 males (omitting 
decimals) to every 100 females. As regards the 
neral death-rate of the population, Mr Brown 
nds that it is much above the rate of mortality 
in this country. 

An interesting account of the ascent of Mount 
Hood, in Oregon, has been read before the Royal 
Ge hical Society, in which the author, Rev. 
H. kK. Hines, after describing the perils of the 
climb, says, the summit was so sharp that it was 
impossible to stand erect on it. e northern 
face is an escarpment thousands of feet in height, 
over which he could look only by lying down. 
The entire height of the mountain was found to 
be 17,640 feet. The view, which includes the 
whole range of the Cascade Mountains—400 miles 
—and the vee of the Columbia, is described as 
magnificent, including every variety of mountain 
and valley, lake and prairie, bold beetling pre- 
cipices and graceful rounded summits blending 
and melting away into each other. What a pictu- 
resque holiday resort those summits will be some 
day for the multitudes who are to inhabit the 
vast regions of North-western America! The new 
territory of the United States, Idaho (Star of the 
Mountains), borders closely upon them. 


BY THE DEAD. 


You are gone away, away ! 

Here the tabernacling clay— 
But the shutters now are fast, 
And the door has swung its last ; 
The cold body lies quite still 

As a snow-drift on the bill. 


Are you really gone away ? 

You did love me night and day. 
Are you gone? I kiss your eyes, 
But they flutter not to rise ; 
Long I whisper in your ear— 


Fluttering leaves and falling rain— 
Rivers running through the plain ? 


Do you see the purple heath 

On the cliffs, and underneath 
Azure seas and yellow sands, 
Poppied cornfields on the lands— 
Or is earth its sight and sound 
So much loose mist coiling round ? 


When at night upon my bed 
Seeking sleep, I find instead 

Some strange coldness on the brow, 
Feel it coming—going now— 

Is your presence in the place, 

And your breath upon my face ? 


When by day I take my stand, 
Working steady, head and hand, 
Comes a warm thrill to my soul, 
Spreading swiftly through the whole— 
Are you there with touch intense, 
Flashing through the bars of sense ? 


This I know not, but I know 
You are gone from all below: 
You will suffer no more pain, 
Never weep or grieve again— 
I am glad that this is known, 
Though I stay here all alone. 


You are with the angels, dear, 
And they tell you not to fear ; 
Though surpassing glories blind 
Mortal eye and mortal mind ; 
And they teach you what to do 
In the Land with all things new. 


I must try to follow on 

To the Heaven that you have won; 
I remember what you said, 

And the path you bid me tread— 
Though I cannot see you near, 

I shall think you see me here. 


You are gone away, away! 

Pass the night and pass the day, 
We shall meet in that sweet place, 
Hand in hand, and face to face— 
With the resting there to rest, 
With the blesséd to be blest. 


You would speak if you were here. 


You are gone, sweet spirit, where ? 
Are you near me in the air— 

All invisible to me— 

Yet my weeping do you see, 

And lean downward close and low, 
Watching wistful where I go? 


Do you feel heat of the sun— 

Chill of night when day is done— 
Clammy touch of drifting snow ? 

Hear the wild winds when they blow— 
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